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was a juggernaut for music and movie soundtracks. The iconic heavy metal band Iron Maiden launched their first self- 
titled album. The soon-to-be British sensation Duran Duran signed with EMI records. Brian Johnson became the new 


singer of AC/DC after the passing of Bon Scott. Movie musicals were hot: XANADU, THE JAZZ SINGER, FLASH GORDON, and 

THE BLUES BROTHERS were chock full of rising stars and radio hits. But lurking in the dark corners of the movie music world was 

something ready to slash its way into pop culture with the help of a machete and six stabbing syllables: “Ki Ki Ki Ma Ma Ma”. 
FRIDAY THE 13" was a sleeper horror film produced and directed by Sean S. Cunningham. It was released on May 9, 1980 

and surpassed all expectations, eventually becoming,one of the biggest horror movie franchises of all time, birthing one of the most 

recognized movie villains in the world, and spawning one of the most recognizable movie soundtracks in our collective consciousness. 


The man responsible for designing that terror-filled music is composer Harry Manfredini. 


Famous Monsters. When did you know 
you wanted to score films? 

Harry Manfredini. From the time I was six 
or seven, the music in movies always got 
to me. | started studying music at six and 
soon I had this wonderful dream that I could 
write music at this magic piano of sorts, 
which would allow me to play any sound I 
wanted. And I could see the film up in front 
of me. And guess what? That is exactly what 
I do. So be careful what you dream. 


FM. Was there a specific composer or 
film score that really got a hold of you and 
pushed you toward this goal? 


HM. I think at the beginning I was not aware 
of composers in particular, just the power 
of music in film. I can only guess it was 
the masters Rosza, Newman, Herrmann, 
etc. My family listened to Italian opera— 
Puccini—and my brother introduced me to 
Stan Kenton jazz, so I had a mix of styles. 


FM. You had worked with Sean 
Cunningham previously on other films. 
Did he approach you right away to score 
FRIDAY THE 13!) 

HM. Yes, I had done other films for Sean, 
and he came directly to me and said, “I 
am going to make the scariest movie ever 


and you are going to score it.” I guess that 
worked out for both of us. 


FM. Can you tell us a bit about the scoring 
session? Where it was done? How many 
musicians did you have, and how long did 
it take? 

HM. The done very 
inexpensively. There were thirteen players, 
counting me, in a basement in New Jersey. 
I had about three weeks to do the score 
from start to the final recording. 


session was 


While actors Adrienne King, who played 
Alice—the film’s final girl (in this writer’s 


humble opinion, one of the best final girls in 
horror film)—and Ari Lehman, who played 
the first Jason in the franchise, were busy 
bringing us into the mayhem on screen, 
Manfredini was busy creating. a horrifying 
undercurrent.of sound that clawed at our 
nerves like icy hands. 


FM. Do you remember the first time you 
heard the score and what your response to 
it was? 

Adrienne King. | remember hearing 
the entire score and meeting Harry at the 
FRIDAY THE 13" cast and crew screening 
in New York City, April 1980. Right from 
the opening, we were gripping our seats! 
The music was incredibly haunting, creepy, 
clever and yet so beautiful, and at times 
even soothing. 

Ari Lehman. I immediately recognized the 
influence of modern abstract music. You 
can really hear Harry’s love of composers 
like Berg, Schoenberg, and Stravinsky. 
Horror films truly afford the opportunity 
to us®such modernist formats more than 
any other genre. Perhaps early science 
fiction movies, with all the experimental 
sounds and plenty of Theremin, are the 
exception. However, the use of Richard 
Strauss’s “Also sprach zarathustra” in 
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY changed all 
that for science fiction, leading to the 
grand romantic-era-style orchestrations 
now commonplace for movies like STAR 
WARS and STAR TREK. 


FM. When was “Ki Ki Ki Ma Ma Ma” 
created? 

HM. I came up with that sound as I was 
trying to solve the problem, dramatically, 
of the killer not being in the film until the 
final reel. That sound and the fact that we 


pretty much only had music for the point 
of view of the killer made the music itself 
a character in the film. I never heard it with 
the picture other than in my head, but when 
they laid the music in, they went crazy for 
it, and | think it worked. 

AL. Harry got one of the first digital reverb 
units ever produced the week he was 
working on the soundtrack. He recalled 
the use of singular syllables instead of 
words by that famous Polish composer 
Penderecki, and decided to try saying the 
words “Kill” and “Ma” into the brand new 
reverb unit. The rest is horror history. It 
must be one of the most widely imitated 
horror motifs to this day. 


FM. When did you know that your music 
for the film had become iconic? 

HM. I don’t know, maybe when people 
came up to me and told me. 

AL. The aspect of the soundtrack that is 
most remembered is, of course, the brilliant 
vocaliged sound effect “Ki Ki Ki Ma Ma 
Ma” that everyone is familiar with, but not 
everyone knows that it was 100% Harry’s 
idea. I feel: that more attention should be 
paid to his musical effort here. Did you 


know that the song playing in the diner 
on the radio, “Fly Away Little Sparrow”, 
is Harry himself singing a country version 
of the instrumental for the infamous final 
scene when I emerge from the icy waters 
of Crystal Lake? 


FM. I would place this score on the shelf 
with other greats like JAWS, PSYCHO, 
and HALLOWEEN. Why do you think 
these themes have such impact and staying 
power? 

HM. Well, blushingly, I thank you. I 
think they have such impact and staying 
power for the reason that they all became 
a character in the film. Not just a score— 
they were more. 

AK. Those first opening escalating notes of 
FRIDAY THE 13™, “The Overlay of Evil”, 
are now so incredibly recognizable, and 
the “Ki Ki Ki Ma Ma Ma” so original and 
forever haunting. My man Harry is right 
up there with John Williams’ recognizable 
notes in CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
THIRD KIND. 

AL. Harry’s soundtrack broke away from 
the current trend at the time, which was 
inspired by Mike Oldfield’s “Tubular 


ABOVE: Betsy Palmer as grieving mother 
and slasher, Mrs. Voorhees. LEFT: One of the 
most genuinely terrifying moments in cinema 
history as a young Jason surfaces from the 
lake to grab an unwitting Alice. 


Bells” soundtrack for THE EXORCIST. 
This repetitive piano motif became a 
clichéd standby for “scary music”. While 
“Tubular Bells” was groundbreaking and 
dynamic, the imitations that followed 
were mundane and not terrifying. Clearly, 
Maestro Manfredini set out to re-capture 
the use of modern abstract music as we 
find used by the great Bernard Herrmann in 
PSYCHO or Ritz Ortolani in CASTLE OF 
BLOOD. This abstract, angular sound is 
jarring to the bone. It sets up an atmosphere 
of anxiety that increases the overall 
fear factor. Without Harry Manfredini’s 
soundtrack, FRIDAY THE 13™ would 
not have had the edge-of-your-seat shock 
factor that has made it one of the most 
memorable and imitated horror films ever. 
AK. Have you ever watched FRIDAY 
THE 13™ without dialogue? I have, and 
what an education. Sitting beside Harry 
a few years back at the Sacramento Film 


Festival, Harry and I did a commentary 
while fielding questions from the audience. 
There’s not a whole lot of dialogue in these 
movies, so it’s up to the score to carry the 
emotions of the performers throughout the 
film. Harry achieves this with such finesse, 
lingering and then pouncing! I listened to 
his spine-tingling score in a completely 
different way. And it was illuminating as 
well as magical. 


FM. Ari, as a musician yourself, you know 
the power of music and how it plays a huge 
part in horror films. What do you think 
makes a great horror score? 

AL. Honestly, I think a great film score 
somehow reflects the action onscreen in a 
way that actually highlights the emotions 
of the moment, connecting the audience 
to the action and emotion in a way that is 
immediate and seamless. The soundtrack 
should enhance the emotive quality of 


the filmmaker’s work and the audience’s 
experience, yet not transform it. Harry’s 
does this. In fact, it is amazing exactly how 
much the effect of music has on the moving 
image. Change the music and you change 
the feeling entirely. One thing that Harry 
pointed out to me about the soundtrack is 
that the incidental music only occurs when 
the killer is actually present. Other than 
that, there is a wide use of background and 
nature sounds: the forest, the rainstorm, 
and the wind in the trees. The silence adds 
a lot of suspense. 

AK. Manfredini’s music wraps us up in a 
blanket and carries us gently onto the roller 
coaster and then whoosh! His lulls are so 
important: pulling the audience in slowly. 
We all settle in comfortably and then the 
shrill of the violins bursting to a screaming 
crescendo has us jumping up out of our 
seats! The musical smash right from the 
opening credits throughout the coaster of 
suspense to the unbelievable beheading 
on the beach—how does one score that? It 
was a first in so many ways. Our Harry was 
up to the task. Scaring the hell out of his 
audience! It’s a true art, and he’s a genius. 


FM. With changes in technology and all 


the toys to use now, has it made scoring 
easier or more involved? 

HM. Technology has changed the entire 
picture, some for the good and some for 
the bad. It has changed the way music is 
written, and the way it sounds, and the 
way it is used. It has changed the value of 
music. I would also say the advancements 
of the sound and visual components of film 
have been greatly changed and in turn, they 
have changed the music. Suffice to say, it’s 
a new ballgame. 


FM. I believe and sometimes argue that the 
score for a film is 50% of the film itself. Do 
you feel that FRIDAY would have been a 
different film without your score? 

HM. I don’t know how to answer that. I 
think whoever did the score other than me 
would have had that same challenge to create 
something that identified the killer with the 
visual. It would be a different film, but I don’t 
know if it would be better or worse. 


I shudder to think of a world without 
Manfredini’s six stabbing syllables 
carrying our beloved hockey-masked 
monster through the dark woods of Camp 
Crystal Lake. But I’m certainly glad that I 
don’t have to. 


